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REPORTS. 

Philologus, LIX (1900), N. F. Band XIII. 

I, pp. 1-8. F. Skutsch. Der Prolog zum Hautontimorumenos 
des Terenz. In vs. 6 duplex goes with the relative clause. Ter. 
then states that the play was ' contaminated.' But traces of it do 
not appear in the play. 

II, pp. 9-20. A. Miiller. Scenisches zur romischen Komodie. 
1. Right and left. Against the view of Reisch (Reisch-Dorpfeld, 
Gr. Theat. p. 256) M. argues that in the plays of Plautus, with 
the exception of the Rudens, the city and the harbor are always 
thought of as on the same side of the scene. As this in the 
Rudens is quite different from the usual city street of the New 
Comedy, the exception does not impair the rule. 2. Angiportus. 
This term sometimes refers to alley-ways between houses, some- 
times to passages opening on the stage and giving access to the 
garden (Merc. 1009, Persa 440 ff.). The various dramatic uses, 
for concealment etc., are discussed. 

III, pp. 21-41. W. H. Roscher. Die Bedeutung des E zu 
Delphi und die iibrigen ypdppara A«X<£«a. The sayings are recon- 
structed (p. 38) as follows in hexameters : 

Ei. 6e£ r/pa. Nojioir irei&tv. *ei8ev tc xpovoio. 
Tva>8i (rtavrov. Mijfie >» ayav. Eyyua, wdpa 8 anj. 

I. The first word is taken to be the imperative of tl/u = t6i (p. 25) 
= come here, welcome. II. Reconstruction of the verses. 

IV, pp. 42-45. O. Hoffmann. Zum aolischen Dialekt. i. 
Alkaios 5 and the dative in -air. p. 44 "of two datives in -<ucri 
standing in juxtaposition one could be shortened." 2. Tippryrov= 
trireme (sc. n\oiov). Note on a gloss of Hesychius. 

V, pp. 46-57. W. Nestle. Ankl'ange an Euripides in der 
Apostelgeschichte. Echoes of the Bacchae are found in Acts 5,. 
39 (B. 45 et passim), 26, 14 (B. 795), 9, 3; 22, 6 (B. 1078-85), 16, 
23 ff.; 12, 7 (B. 447-450, 585 ff.) 17, 16 ff. (B. 216, 219, 256, 272, 
467, 650) 17, 22-24 (Eurip. fr. 11 16 N.). Other apparent remin- 
iscences of Greek writers are quoted and proposed. 

VI, pp. 58-63. S. Eitrem. De Ovidio Nicandri imitatore. 
The myths in the Ovidian Metamorphoses cannot be referred to 
the sources from which those of Antoninus Liberalis were taken 
and Antoninus himself did not copy Nicander of Colophon. 
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VII, pp. 64-89. J. Zahlfleisch. Variae Lectiones zur Physik 
E-z des Aristoteles bei Simplikios. 

VIII, pp. 90-135. L. Gurlitt. Exegetisches und Kritisches 
zu Ciceros Briefen ad Atticum. Discussion of 23 passages 
enumerated on p. 135. 

IX, pp. 136-147. J. Dietze. Zum Marchen von Amor und 
Psyche. The tale, originally localized in Miletus, was later at the 
end of the first century B. C. combined with allegory and assumed 
the style of the love-story of the Hellenistic erotic type. Apuleius 
is responsible for certain Roman allusions. 

Miscellen. — 1. pp. 148-151. Fr. Susemihl. Die Aspasia des 
Antisthenes. Antisthenes seems to have held up the relation 
of Pericles and Aspasia as a warning against the evil consequences 
of a too ardent and dominating passion. 

2. pp. 1 51-153. T. Biittner-Wobst. Polybios als Astronom. 
Although his method (IX 15) would lead to great error, we 
cannot say that he had "only a superficial knowledge of the 
subject." His knowledge, such as it was, was the best to be had 
at that time. 

3. pp. 153-154. M. Petschenig. Zu Maximian und Ammian. 
Three conjectures. 

4. pp. 154-155. K. Ohlert. Petroniana. Notes on Nos. 101, 
112, 126, 130, 137. 

5. pp. 155-158. A. Frederking. Zu Ciceros Briefen. 11 
critical notes. 

6. pp. 158-160. W. Heraeus. Zur Kritik und Erklarung von 
Porfyrios Horazscholien. Cont'd pp. 317, 477, 630. 

7. p. 160. H. Weber. Aristoteles 'hBrpialav noKmia VII 4 
suggests that "miros iK papfidpov tvkttj, &t would heal the text. 

X, pp. 161-185. L. Radermacher. Analecta. (1) The first 
verse of the couplet cited by Suidas v. <-v<pi)iiia from Aelian is 
assigned to Ariston the Stoic. (2) On a rhetorical fr. in Cramer 
IV, Anecdota Oxon. p. 153- a product of the Byz. period con- 
sisting of corrupted excerpts and based on Ps. Dionys. p. 24, 15 
ff. Us. (3) On the book of Henoch. (4) Achil. Tatius and Dio 
Chrys. (5) Dion, of H. in de Demosth. cites Dem. from an 
abbreviated text. The testimony of his readings is to be taken 
as against S. (Parisinus). In de Thuc. his method of citation is 
different. Perhaps he quoted brief passages from memory, (6) 
Dio Cass. XXXVI, 20, 1. 

XI, pp. 186-200. K. Lincke. Miscellanea. In Aesch. Prom. 
801 reads (ppoi/uov. Notes on Herod. I 138, VII 104; Thuc. Ill 
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38, 5; IV 23, 2; VII 39, 2; Xen. Anab. I 7, 10-12; Hellen. V 
38; Mem. I 1, 2; 6; Plato Phaedr. 251 C; Phaed. 59 A; Crito 53 
E; Aristot. poet. c. 11 p. 1452 a 24; Cic. Rose. 34, 96. Caes. b. 
G. I 16; 47; IV 33. Sen. de const, sap. 12. 1 and 3. Evang. 
Marc. 4. 10; I 23-27, Origen contra Cels. IV 83; VI 51. 

XII, pp. 201-205. O. Hoffmann. Zwei neue arkadische In- 
schriften. No. 21 and 22 of the new Attic imprecatory tablets in 
the Nat'l Mus. at Athens publ. by Ziebart in Nachr. d. Gott. 
Gesell. d. Wiss. 1899, p. 105 ff. 

XIII, pp. 206-237. M. Groeger. Die Kirke-Dichtung in der 
Odyssee. Conclusions summarized on p. 237 that in form and 
content it is later than o, S, «, «, and the beginning of k ; perhaps 
also later than the GpuWij scene of p. On the other hand the 
prooemium, >? 246-255, and the greatest part of p should be later, 
as they presuppose a previous divine admonition. The condensed 
survey ^ 300 ff. is also later, but that does not mean by another 
writer. 

XIV, pp. 238-255. P. Egenolff. Zu Lentz' Herodian. In the 
nadoXiict) irpoarq&la Lentz relied on the MS basis laid by his prede- 
cessors, and that was inadequate. Some results of a collation 
of the Dindorf text with the Vienna MS are given. II. Supple- 
mentary notes on things omitted by Lentz, etc. 

XV, pp. 256-271. Eb. Nestle. Zur neuen Philo-Ausgabe. 
Criticism of the method, and notes on the biblical quotations. 

XVI, pp. 272-304. W. Sternkopf. Ueber die " Verbesserung" 
des Clodianischen Gesetzentwurfes de exilio Ciceronis. The 
correctio consisted in setting the same penalty as Cicero's on any 
one receiving him inside the limits set. The 500 miles was 
reckoned from the Italian frontier, not from Rome. The text of ad 
Att. Ill 4 should be changed to quingenta to agree with Dio 
Cass. XXXVIII 17, 7 and Plut. Cic. 32 (p. 304) Clodius' lex 
provocationis was passed March 20, 58 B. C. About March 25, 
the tribune promulgated the rogatio de exilio Ciceronis. About 
April 3, he introduced the proposition in changed form, which 
was accepted about April 24 (Cf. L. Gurlitt, p. 478 infra.'). 

XVII, pp. 305-311. J. Ziehen. Archaologisch-Textkritische 
Bemerkungen zur Salmasianusanthologie. Continuation of an 
article in the Festschrift fur Otto Benndorf S. 49 ff. A contri- 
bution towards a much-needed annotated edition of the Salmasian 
Anthology. 11 Notes. 

Miscellen. — 8. p. 312. Eb. Nestle. Ein moabitischer Stadt- 
name in den griechischen Wbrterbiichern. K «par in Passow, Pape 
and others should be Kttpd&as or better Ketp-'Afiar (EHn Vp). Cf. 
Kapxvtev Carthago, "New City." 
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9. pp. 313-315. H. Jurenka. Der Mythus in Pindars erster 
olympischer Ode und Bakchylides III. While the court-poets 
would not refer to the death of their patron, and so could not say 
that after death he would attain to the honors of a hero, still he 
and the public would surely understand this from the myth. 

10. pp. 315-316. O. Cr. Com. adesp. 410 p. 485 Kock. Not 
a comic fragment at all. 

11. pp. 316-317. G. Helmreich. Zu Galen n«pl t&v «W£ 
Sokovvtov. Frag, from cod. Paris. 634 suppl. gr. containing some 
Byz. scholia quoting the work. 

12. pp. 317-320. W. Heraeus. Zur Kritik und Erklarung 
von Porfyrios Horazscholien; II. Zu den Episteln; III. Zu den 
Satiren. 

P. 320 Fr. Studniczka. Petron. 126, Suppl. to p. 155. The 
conjecture Dionam (-em) can be found in Bucheler's ed. maj. 

XVIII, pp. 321-328. K. Wernicke. Apollon Stroganoff und 
Apollon vom Belvedere. W. agrees with G. Kieseritzky (Athen. 
Mitth. XXIV (1899) S. 468 ff.) that the Stroganoff Apollo is of 
ancient origin; but he holds that as the left arm is an addition 
from some statue of Mercury it does not help us in the interpre- 
tation of the Ap. Belvedere. The latter is to be thought of as in 
the moment of triumph, having just hit some opponent with an 
arrow. 

XIX, pp. 329-343. A. Muller. Noch einmal die Sehver- 
haltnisse im Dionysostheater. Continuation of the subject from 
Philol. Suppl. Bd. VII pp. 108-112 that the later high stage 
described by Vitruvius was introduced so as to enable some of the 
spectators more easily to see the actors. To this Doerpfeld 
(Athen. Mitth. 1899, S. 310 ff. had protested that the assumed 
difficulty to which certain spectators were liable, did not actually 
occur. Muller still maintains (p. 342-3) that for many spectators 
in the third story a high stage would give a better view without 
seriously encroaching on the occupants of the proedriae. 

XX, pp. 344-361. R. Holland. Mythographische Beitrage. 

1. Der Typhoeuskampf. H. compares Antonin. Lib. 28 and 
Nonnus I— II as illustrating Robert's assumption of a poem as 
the basis of Apollod. I 39 ff. Typhoeus may be regarded as 
the winter-giant, the going of the gods to the south as the migra- 
tion of the birds. Other metamorphoses of the gods are given. 

2. Hermochares and Ktesylla. The tale (Antonin. Lib. I after 
Nicand. Ill) has been put in the background by the similar 
romance of Akontios and Kydippe, by Kallimachos. The throw- 
ing of the apple is necessary to the plot and not borrowed from 
the latter. 3. The burial of Alkmene. In Anton. Lib. 33 by 
putting in parenthesis $kow — 'HpaicXrjc and ending the sentence 
with <6tyovrss> topographical difficulties are removed. 
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XXI, pp. 362-399. H. Steiger. Warum schrieb Euripides 
seine Troerinnen? Summary on p. 398-399. Eurip. intended 
to warn his countrymen against undertaking a war against 
Syracuse for conquest, by showing up the war against Ilion, 
stripped of all poetic ornament. 

XXII, pp. 400-405. R. Foerster. Eine Falschung in Libanios. 
The entire close of the speech n-epi SouXe/ar is, in the Paris ed. 
of Morel (1627, Tom. II, p. 659, 19 f.) a forgery. Perhaps the 
original ending had been lost on the way to the printer's; the 
beginning he restored by means of his own Latin translation. As 
this was badly written, and as he took too little time and also 
knew too little Greek, the attempt was very imperfect. The last 
part for some reason he failed to complete. 

XXIII, pp. 406-415. Fr. Reuss. Zu Valerius Flaccus, Argon. 
V-VIII. Emendations. 

XXIV, pp. 416-440. W. Heraeus. Neue Beitrage zur Kritik 
des Valerius Maximus und Nepotianus. 

XXV, pp. 441-465. M. Rothstein. Nachtragliches zu Pro- 
perz. A spirited reply to Fr. Leo's review of R.'s Propertius 
(Gott. G. Anz. 1898, 722-750) which criticized his method of 
treating the Greek originals. 

Miscellen. — 13. pp. 466-469. H. Lucas. Die Neunzahl bei 
Horaz und Verwandtes. Nono mense Sat. I 6, 61 is to be under- 
stood as a round-number, a popular expression for 'some months'. 

14. pp. 469-471. Fr. Susemihl. Noch einmal die Aspasia des 
Antisthenes. Continued from p. 148. Though the chief support 
of his argument falls, as Athen. XIII 589 e is not to be assigned 
to Antisthenes, still S. does not give up his former view. 

15. pp. 471-473. R. Ellis. Ad Ciceronis Epistulas, quae in 
Tyrrello-Purserianae ed. vol. VI continentur. 

16. pp. 474-476. F. Miinzer. Eine Pliniusvita von 1496. 
This life published in the Brescia and Venice edd. of the N. H. 
in 1496 is really of modern origin, based on Pliny and other 
writers and a Veronese inscription which has nothing to do with 
Pliny. 

17. pp. 476-477. Eb. Nestle. Zu den griechischen Namen 
der Buchstaben. A book of 1538 shows that even then the 
theory that the names of the Greek alphabet came from the 
Aramaic, as they end in a, had been advocated. 

18. pp. 477-480. W. Heraeus. Zur Kritik und Erklarung 
von Porfyrios Horazscholien. 

XXVI, pp. 481-504. F. Skutsch. Zur lateinischen Wortge- 
schichte und plautinischen Versmessung. Among other things 
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concludes that em is from erne (emo) p. 498 ft*. The -ius of the 
pron. gen. can be one syllable. II. For iurgiutn in Persa. 797 
read iurigium; for audax in Amph. 985 read avidax; for olfac tare 
in Men. 167 read olefactare 

XXVII, pp. 505-520. J. Jessen. Zu Juvenal. Critical and 
exegetical notes. 

XXVIII, pp. 521-531. L. Cohn. Zur neuen Philo-Ausgabe. 
Reply to Nestle (p. 256 ff.). Pp. 532-536 Paul Wendland replies 
to Nestle's criticism of his share of the joint work. 

XXIX, pp. 537-544. Fr. Susemihl. Die Zeit des Historikers 
Kratippos. He lived between Polemon and Zopyros on the one 
hand and Dionysios on the other, and is not the peripatetic of 
Cicero's time. 

XXIX, (sic) pp. 545-559. H. Weber. Zu der Schrift ittpi 

bialrr,t o£«W (MSS. MV.-A). 

XXX, pp. 560-573. T. BUttner-Wobst. Studien zu Polybios. 
(1) Arrangement of some excerpts of Book 21. 

XXXI, pp. 574-577. G. Lehnert. Eine rhetorische Quelle 
fur Boetius' Commentare zu Aristoteles nepi eppr)veias. The choice 
of Ter. Cic. and Verg. and the use to enliven the commentary of 
citations from these school favorites point to some one original 
grammatical work, showing peripatetic influence. 

XXXII, pp. 578-583. L. Gurlitt. Lex Clodia de exilio 
Ciceronis. Continues Sternkopf's discussion (Philol. LIX (1900) 
272 ff.). G. compares Buning's conclusions (Prg. Cosfeld 1894). 
G. believes the correctio (1) meant a lightening of Cicero's 
punishment. (2) In the first form Cic. was banished from the 
whole Rom. empire. This was afterwards changed to 400 miles 
from Italy. As the Rom. wrote D for 500, Sternkopf's emenda- 
tion CCCC to CCCCC in ad Att. Ill 4 is wrong. 

XXXIII, pp. 584-591. H. Bliimner. Neue Fragmente des 
Edictum Diocletiani. Discussion of the fragments found on the 
site of ancient Aigeira in Achaia and publ. by Stais in 'E^p. 

apxaioK. I899, I47 ff. 

XXXIV, pp. 592-597. L. Radermacher. Griechischer Sprach- 
gebrauch. i>r oiSh in Aristoph. Frogs 738 ff. and Ps.-Aristeas 
§211, p. 58 Wendl. is compared with German 'das ist mir wie 
Nichts', and is a popular idiom. Notes on at; ncikiv; ™W8<&»' = 
a man; ov8«» ovfcvi (Isaeus XIII 8), also a colloquial idiom and 
hence rare in literature; wdvaXius for navdXicris Sophronius Mir. 
Cyr. et Joannis I 3425 C/D. 

XXXV, pp. 598-604. R. Helm. De Prooemio Apuleianae, 
quae est de deo Socratis orationis. H. thinks that Apuleius being 
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compelled to speak extempore began with a Gr. exordium but 
when objections were made by some in the audience, he gave 
a new beginning which has been preserved. Both fragments are 
genuine and to be accepted as belonging to the speech. 

XXXVI, pp. 605-609. M. Maas. Zur heronischen Frage. 
M. places Heron of Alexandreia in the time of Ptolemaeus IX 
Euergetes II. 

XXXVII, pp. 610-614. A. DyrofF. Abaris. Supplemental 
to Bethe's article in the Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. The ideal- 
izing of Abaris took place in the pre-stoic times. 

Miscellen. — 19. pp. 615-618. Fr. Susemihl. Epikritisches zu 
Heliodoros dem Periegeten. Caecilius is the medium through 
which the decrees in the Ps. Plut. lives of the ten orators were 
directly obtained. 

20. pp. 618-620. P. Egenolff. Zu Anakreon. In fr. 49 B* 
read lapucfiv for O/jijikiijv. 

21. pp. 620-621. J. Koehm. Soph. Elekt. 47 reads oyiea for 

OpKtD. 

22. pp. 621-622. G. Helmreich. Zu Oreibasios emendations 
to II 28, II 32, III 1, p. 187, 4. 

23. pp. 622-625. L. Gurlitt. Cic. ep. ad fam. IX 10, 2, read: 
oblitusne es igitur fungorum illorum, quos apud Niciam et ingen- 
tium cum <ro<pias epitome (or eWojuij) ? 

24. pp. 625-627. R. Ehwald. Tacitus ab excessu d. Aug. I 
10, reads: nee domesticis abstinebatur : abducta Neroni uxor et 
consulti . . . pontifices, an . . . nuberet; Q. Ventidii et Vedii 
Pollionis luxus ; postremo Livia . . . noverca. 

25. pp. 627-630. R. Ehwald. Eutropius. The Gotha MS 
{saec. IX), cod. membr. I 101 contains the first half of a Murbach 
codex which passed into the possession of Maug6rard. 

26. pp. 630-633. W. Heraeus. Zur Kritik und Erklarung 
von Porfyrios Horazscholien. 

Indices. 

Yale University. GEORGE D WIGHT KELLOGG. 



Beitrage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwis- 
senschaft, herausgegeben von Friedrich Delitzsch 
und Paul Haupt. Vierter Band. Heft 4, pp. 423-587. 
Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 1902. 1 

The fourth and last Heft of the fourth volume of the Beitrage 
•contains nine articles. 

1 For review of BA. IV. Heft 3, see A. J. P. XXII 461 foil. 
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J. Kohler, who collaborated with Peiser in " Aus dem babylon- 
ischen Rechtsleben," Teile i-iv, comments on a number of 
interesting points connected with the later Babylonian law 
(pp. 423 430). For example, he shows that the brother of the 
founder of the well known business house of Egibi in Babylon 
was still living in Cyrus's sixth reign-year. Kohler shows also 
that the last trace of the ancient custom of wife purchase appears 
in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. After that king's time the 
practice died out entirely. On the other hand, the father had 
absolute control over the marriages of such of his daughters as 
were living in the paternal home. Kohler's allusions to Babylon- 
ian mortgages are highly interesting (p. 427). It seems that the 
interest on a mortgage might be guaranteed by presenting to the 
money-lender a slave or slaves whose work should be regarded 
as equivalent to the payment of interest. Thus, in one case a 
mother and daughter were given, both as security for the entire 
loan, in this instance 1 mina, 10 shekels, and as interest payers 
on the loan. We have, moreover, a record which proves the 
legality of a purchase on trial. A rich man bought in this way 
a valuable jug and bowl for four minas and nine shekels, but 
he stipulated that before payment he should have the opportunity 
to judge whether the ornament harmonized with his apartments! 
He accordingly contracted either to pay for or to return the piece 
by a certain date. These legal records are very valuable as an 
evidence of the extensive compass of the later Babylonian trans- 
actions. As Kohler remarks, they shed a flood of light on the 
management of affairs, which, although they are twenty-five 
hundred years old, bear the closest resemblance to modern 
banking operations. The Babylonians were really the founders 
of the world's business methods which have been transmitted to 
us through Greece and Rome. The history of human commerce 
can certainly not be written without extensive mention of ancient 
Babylonia. 

Ferdinand Bork contributes a linguistic note on the Elamitic 
(pp. 431-433). He contends that in this language the divine 
determinative sign had not the value an, as Weissbach believes, 
but nap. There can be little doubt that the Elamitic system of 
writing developed on quite different lines to the Assyro-Babylon- 
ian cuneiform. As Bork points out, the Elamites had no ancient 
characters behind them, as was the case with the Babylonians, 
and were therefore freer to develop their system independently. 

Gottfried Nagel in " Hammurabi's Letters to Sin-Idinnam," 
pp. 434-483, supplements L. W. King's work " The Letters and 
Inscriptions of Hammurabi," vol. i. 1898. King has not yet pub- 
lished his second volume, no doubt owing to the many difficulties 
presented by these texts, whose vocabulary, dating as it does 
from 2250 B. C, is often very obscure and whose signs are 
frequently excessively difficult to differentiate. Thus, the pairs 
ga and bi, sa and fa, ki and di, etc. show an extraordinary and 
7 
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confusing resemblance. Nagel accordingly makes here an inde- 
pendent attempt to edit forty-six of these letters which King had 
already treated. I will merely call attention to the fact that in nr. 
45, Scheil and Hommel read the name Ku-dur-nu-ux-ga-mar 
and believed that they had found the name of the biblical Chedor- 
Laomer. It is evident now, however, as Nagel shows (p. 473), 
that the correct reading is I-nu-ux-sa-mar, a rendering which 
detracts considerably from the historic interest of the passage. It 
would seem then that this was a premature " discovery," not so 
unusual among our eager Assyriologists ! About half of these 
letters deal with legal conditions and show how astonishingly far 
advanced the Babylonians of Hammurabi's time were in matters 
connected with litigation. Six letters have to do with building 
operations of various sorts which were carried out by Sin-Idinnam 
at the command of his king. A few of the letters are concerned 
with the trade conditions which then obtained between northern 
and southern Babylonia. It is highly interesting to notice how 
even at this early date the use of the precious metals as a standard 
of exchange had begun to take the place of the more primitive 
barter. A few of the letters inform us concerning some of 
Hammurabi's war -like operations, unfortunately not the same as 
those undertaken by that ancient king in conjunction with the 
Elamite Chedorlaomer, Arioch of Larsa (Bible : Ellasar) and 
Tidal of Goi (Bible : " Nations ") against the rulers of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, mentioned Gen. xiv. Amraphel of Shinar in that 
chapter has long been recognized as Hammurabi. Nagel calls 
attention to two very characteristic letters, one containing com- 
mands regarding the transportation of the goddesses of Emutbal 
to Babylon and the other a decree directing a leap-month to be 
inserted in the calendar of the current year, in order to equalize 
the difference between the official and the actual year. These 
letters contain much that is valuable for the history of ancient 
Babylonian culture as it existed four thousand years ago and are 
therefore a highly important addition to our knowledge. 

Nagel adds a brief grammatical and lexicographical commen- 
tary (pp. 474-483) which is most instructively supplemented by 
Friedrich Delitzsch's " Remarks " (pp. 483-500.) Delitzsch adds 
(pp. 490-500) a short sketch of the culture conditions obtaining 
during Hammurabi's reign. He was the first ancient Babylonian 
king to establish a definite system of military service from which 
were exempt, on the one hand, only certain ancient families 
dedicated to the temple service or acting as prominent govern- 
ment officials and, on the other hand, shepherd lads. In this way 
the king guarded the interests both of the nobility and of the 
agricultural classes. 

Cornelis Van Gelderen (pp. 501-545) transliterates and trans- 
lates with commentary twenty-one Assyro-Babylonian letters 
selected from various sources and dealing with a number of 
different subjects. The word asd " physician " (p. 507, line 12 f), 
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regarding whose origin Van Gelderen expresses uncertainty is 
probably a Sumerian loanword in Semitic. The original form is 
azu, i. e. " father of knowledge " (a=abu, V R. 21, 63 c). That 
" father " is used here in the sense " possessor," very much as it 
is employed in modern Arabic, is evident, although this usage is 
not common in Assyrian. It is certainly found, however, in the 
expression aban abi abni, K. 240, rev. 2-4 " the father of stones " 
applied to a necklace of strung jewels. Sumerian azu is equiva- 
lent also to bard "seer," AL." 313 and to dupsarru "scribe," 
Str. 5427. The evidence then is all in favour of a Sumerian origin 
for this combination and we must regard Assyrian asu" as a mere 
loanword which later passed over into the Aramaic (see BA. i., 
p. 219). The Semitic form isad which Nagel considers in a 
possible connection with asd must be a derivative of V i"iKE\ It 
probably has no relation to a supposed stem V asd. Nagel's work 
is purely that of a philological editor. He makes no comments 
on the contents of the letters themselves. 

Friedrich Hrozny (pp. 546-550) calls attention to a few curious 
facts regarding the later Babylonian and Persian system of cur- 
rency. The Babylonian money really never lost its original 
character as a marketable ware. Thus, it was not sufficient to 
give in a contract the name of a piece of money, but the quality 
of its metal had to be described as well. We find in this way a 
shekel described as a shekel of refined metal, pied and qald ; as 
a shekel of full weight sa ginni; of current value sa naddnu u 
maxdri, etc. It is perfectly clear that the Babylonian coins were 
frequently clipped or rubbed down, just as is the case in the 
modern East, which necessitated these legal specifications. The 
business world of Babylonia, therefore, took cognizance only of 
the weight and not of the number of coins in a payment. Indeed, 
in the reign of Darius, full weight coins were the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Edward Kotalla (pp. 551-574) gives transliterations and trans- 
lations of fifty Babylonian legal and government records taken 
from H. V. Hilprecht's IX volume of the Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Penn., Series A. In these, we find interesting 
examples of Babylonian forms of proper names which occur in 
the O. T., especially in Ezra, Neh. and Esther. Thus Abda= 
K"J3B; Yaxu-natanu=lW 1r V; Ili-zabadu=*l3J?K, etc. (see pp. 552- 
3). From these names we learn, 1) that Heb. 1? is frequently 
equivalent to Bab. x and 2) that in the Hebrew names com- 
pounded with n» (the short form of mrp ), the full form of the 
divine name ; viz., Yahveh, Yahvah, must have been pronounced. 
Such Babylonian forms as Piliava, Padava, Igdaliava would 
otherwise have been impossible. This is the most important 
point brought forward in this volume of the Beitrage, as it estab- 
lishes the pronunciation Yahve / a for the Tetragrammaton run*. 

Budgett Meakin (pp. 575-582) has supplemented Talcott 
Williams's article in BA. iii. pp. 561-587, on the spoken Arabic 
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of Morocco. Meakin is the author of a text-book now in use for 
the English missionary examinations in the Arabic of Morocco : 
" Introduction to the Arabic of Morocco," London. In this 
article in the Beitrage, he corrects Williams in a number of 
important points. For example, the form Muh for Muhammed 
is never used in speech except by Rifi Berbers, but is occasionally 
employed in writing in much the same manner as the unpleasant 
Xt. for Christ. Darri does not mean " dog," but ordinarily " a 
lad." I should add that this is a derivative from V 4 r J ar >d 
appears in Egyptian Arabic only in the form zurriye and durriye 
"posterity." Kanfin, the word given by Meakin for "small 
oven," is Egyptian Arabic for "stove, hearth, fire-place" (pi. 
kawanyn). Akhal " black " does not appear in Egyptian Arabic ; 
only kuhl " collyrium, black dye for the eyes," and the denomi- 
native adjective kuhly "light black" are in common use. 

Paul Haupt closes the volume (pp. 583-7) with a most learned 
and instructive treatise on the Hebrew term wh&- This is an 
abstract of a paper read before the Society for Biblical Literature 
in 1899 (JBL. xix. p. iii.). He shows conclusively that in every 
passage where the reading is certain, save 1 S. 18, 6, this word 
denotes originally "the third man in the chariot," i. e. "the 
armour bearer" or "shield bearer." The derivation of the 
Assyrian equivalent kizA " Schildknappe" is not known. I have 
shown in Cheyne's Encyclopedia Biblica, iii. col. 3228, nr. 3., the 
unlikelihood that &h& in 1 S. 18, 6 means "a triangular harp,'' 
as the context in that passage leads us to suppose that the D'CSW 
were instruments of percussion. The only objection to this view 
is that there is no direct proof of the existence in the ancient East 
of triangular instruments of percussion. On the other hand, 
according to Athenaeus (Deipn. 4, 175), instruments for shaking 
like the sistra came to Greece from Syria. It is very probable 
that the word wb& in 1 S. 18, 6 denotes an instrument of this 
character. 

The contents of vols. i-iv. are given pp. 588-9. 

co L umb IA umvEEsiTv. J. Dyneley Prince. 



